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FORBID TOBACCO 
AT OREGON POLLS 


Salem Council Recognizes Pres- 
‘ence of Women—Other Oregon 
News 





In Salem, Ore., the city council has 
voted unanimously to forbid the use 
of tobacco at the voting places, so 
that things may be pleasant for the 
women. 

The first woman to cast her vote in 
Warrenton, Ore, was Mrs. S. 5. 
Mundson, a survivor of the Whitman 
massacre in 1847 and widow of J. W 
Mundson, who for 30 years was light- 
house keeper at Fort Canby and 
Point Adams, at the mouth of the 
Columbia river. 

A dispatch from Tillamook, Ore., te 
ihe Oregon Journal says: 

“Women of this city, 
their new right of suffrage, controlled 
ihe city caucus held here last night. 
The was directly no 
ticeable in the Miss 
Myrtle Mills for city treasurer, 

“More than 100 women participated 
in the caucus, At the close Mayor 
iarter announced that it was the 
most orderly caucus he had ever at- 


exercising 


vote 
nomination of 


women's 


tended.” 


LIPTON PREDICTS 
SUFFRAGE SOON 
Says Women Are Far More Ca- 
pable Than Man Who Haunts 
Barroom 


Sir Thomas Lipton was interviewed 
ou Woman suffrage during his recent 
visit to St. Louis. 

“Why should not women vote?” he 
asked. “The majority of intelligent 
women are far more capable of daecid- 
ing political questions than the man 
who haunts a barroom day by day.” 
The militant suffragettes of England 
are making a_ great mistake, he 
thinks; “But when a woman makes a 
mistake,” he added with a smile, “she 
usually makes it on the right side, at 
any rate. You may quote me as Say: 
ing positively that a very large num 
ber of the members of Parliament are 
favorable to woman suffrage, and that 
the privilege of votes for women is 
but a matter of time.” 


AN OUTRAGE SAYS 
GOV. OSBORN 


Michigan Executive Declares Re- 
turns Were Never So Delayed 
in All History 











“It is cause for a feeling of outrage 
to all people,” said Gov. Osborn of 
Michigan, in denouncing the apparent 
defeat of equal suffrage, before the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
the other day. ‘In all history there 
never such an instance of de- 
Jayed returns from any election as 
has been the case during the past 
few weeks. Even in the old days of 
the post roads, returns reached the 
centre of the State far more quickly 
than in the present instance. This 
fact alone is ample cause for sus- 
picion.” 

The Governor said that if the vic- 
ious elements were found to have de- 
feated votes for women, it would so- 
lidify the forces of good upon the 
other side. 


was 





The Indianapolis Cotncil of Women 
has voted to ask every affiliated or- 
ganization to devote at least one 
meeting during the year to the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage. 





Brooklyn has had a “Shaw-Suf- 
frage” evening—not Anna, but Ber- 
nard. “Man and Superman” was 


given, with a very distinguished au- 
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THE FIREPLACE WHERE HE EMPTIES HIS BAG 














New York State will thrill all this 
week and next with the call for rights 
of the brave Pilgrims as they march 
from New York to Albany to present 
their petition to The 
message was written on parchment at 
a meeting of different large 
suffrage societies in New York, and 
will be carried on foot all the way. The 
novelty of the arrangement has made 
a fine advertisement. The Woman's 
Journal received a letter from’ the 
front as the army left New York from 
Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suffren. She 
Says: 

All the people are looking at the Al- 
with smiles and in- 
whether they approve or not. 


Gov. Sulzer. 


seven 


bany 
terest, 


Pilgrimage 


Idea of Miss Jones 

Miss Rosalie Jones, District Leader 
for Nassau County, proposed the idea 
to the joint committee of the suffrage 
societies, and won its endorsement, so 
that the Pilgrims start off under the 
best auspices. The Headquarters of 
the Woman Suffrage Party have been 
full of Pilgrims and reporters all the 
week, the centre of activity swinging 
pendulum-like from there to the ‘State 
Headquarters around the corner. Ev- 
erything is now in readiness for the 
march. 

A Relay Race 


The idea is something in the nature 
of a relay race, no one person to be 
pledged to go the whole distance, 
though some of the Pilgrims intend to 
do so unless four feet of snow pre- 
vent. Rustic staves have been cut 
from Long Island forests, decorated 





dience. 


with “Votes for Women” streamers, 





PILGRIMS TRAMP TO 


Suffragists Begin Two Weeks’ March from New York With Secret 
Message to Gov. Sulzer—Interest of Country Grows 





in Novel Scheme 


and a notch will be cut on these for 


every town through which the Pil- 
grims pass. The Scrip is ready; a 


‘roll inscribed with a greeting to our 
new Governor Sulzer, and a 
suffrage. This will be actually carried 
from hand to hand all the distance 
from New York to Albany, and 
sented to Gov. Sulzer in due form, as 
soon as the inauguration 
are over. 
Mr. Major’s Automobile 
Those of us who will 
the Pilgrims with our 
than on our feet are very glad that Al 
phonse Major of Brooklyn has volun- 
teered to escort them in his automo- 
bile all the way, knowing that he will 
stick as faithfully as his cement. He 
will carry luggage and suffrage sup- 
plies, commissary comforts and rain- 


plea for 


pre- 


ceremonies 


accollpany 


hearts rather 


coats; he will also slay any wolves 
that may emerge from the anti-suf- 
frage fastnesses along the road. 


The Itinerary 

The intinerary may be given in the 
words of Miss Ida A. Craft of the 
Woman Suffrage Party: 

“This pilgrimage is only a starter. 
We will have others; it is the begin- 
ning of a propaganda that will last 
until 1915. We could go to Albany 
by train, but the purpose of our prop- 
aganda 1s to reach the women of the 
country towns. On our way to Albany 
we expect to be joined in our pilgrim- 
age by members of the suffrage socie- 
ties of the towns at which we stop. 

“We expect to stop at Yonkers for 
lunch, and we will be met there by 
the Yonkers’ Woman Suffrage Club. 
Monday night we stop at Irvington: 


ALBANY 


Tuesday at Ossining; 
Peekskill; 

the-Hudson; 
alls, where we 


Wednesday at 
Fishkill-on- 
a) Wappinger’s 


Thursday at 

Friday 
will attend a dinner 
of the Business Men's Club and have 
invited to 
stop at Poughkeepsie and spend Sun- 
day at Rhinebeck. 
Germantown, and Tuesday we stop at 
Hudson, spending 
The pilgrimage starts again on Thurs- 
day, and we reach Stuyvesant’s Falls 
that night. On Friday we reach 
Valatie, and on Saturday we stop at 
Schodack. On Monday we reach Rens- 


been speak; Saturday we 


Monday we reach 


Christmas there. 


selaer, where we are to be met by the 
suffrage clubs of Albany and they will 
accompany us the rest of the way. We 
get into Albany the last day of the old 
year.” 
Other Meetings 

Meetings will be held in many 
the Pil- 
good audi- 
among them 
including Mrs. Jessie 


Miss Elizabeth 


towns on the way, at which 


grims will be sure of 
ences. They 
g00d speakers, 
Stubbs of Kansas and 
Freeman. 

With the cry of “Votes for Women, 
Votes for Women, Sulzer, Sulzer,” the 
‘troopers,’ as they call themselves, 
marched triumphantly into Irvington 
with their first day behind them. They 
had been received sometimes jocularly, 
but always good-naturedly, along the 
way. A corps of “war-correspondents,” 
alias reporters, stumbled behind them 
with their eyes peeled for humorous 
incidents, of which the day was full. 

Tuesday night they reached Ossining 
safely, according to schedule. “The 


number 





$30,000 WILLED 
SUFFRAGE CAUSE 


Mrs. Buckley, of Kansas, Leaves 
Large Part of Estate to Na- 
tional Association 








The cause of suffrage in the United 
States is richer through the will of the 
late Lila S. Buckley of Concordia, 
Kan., who died this month. 

The will was offered to probate on 
Dec. 9. After giving two farms, valued 
at $20,000, to a son, it leaves the re- 
mainder of her estate to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Assoefa- 


tion. The entire estate is valued at 
more than $50,000. An attorney gets 
$2,000 for services rendered. 


During the latter part of September 
Mrs. Buckley was tried in the Probate 
Court to determine her sanity. The 
chief charge was that she was insane 
in her zeal for the suffrage cause. The 
court found her of sound mind. 

The will provides the son shall pay 
the expenses of the sanity inquiry, 
which terms in the instrument, 
“inexcusable and unrighteous persecu- 
tion.” 


ROOSEVELT SAYS 
WOMEN HELPED 


Two of Them Produced Highly 
Important Documents for Cam- 
paign, Yet Cannot Vote 


she 


Colonel Roosevelt was entertained 
by Jane Addams as the honor guest 
lunchedn for the women of the 
National Progressive Conference in 
Chicago last week. Ile made an ad- 
according to the press 
reports, was devoted chiefly to woman 


al a 


dress which, 
suffrage. 
The colonel that the 


prepared by 


said Progres- 
literature Frances 
had had a tremendous circu- 
lation and proved one of the import- 
ant Influences of the movement, while 
the speech of Miss Addams in second- 
ing the Roosevelt nomination was the 
most widely circulated speech of the 
campaign. And yet, Colonel Roosevelt 
laughingly pointed out, the two wom- 
en who could produce these highly 
important documents were not al- 
lowed to vote. It was absurd. 


MICHIGAN BOILS 
WITH TURMOIL 


sive 


Kellor 





Sympathy for Suffragists Grows 
—Uninitialed Ballots Cause 
Trouble—Suspicious Marking 





The case in Michigan is by no means 
settled. The question of the hour now 
is whether the uninitialed ballots will 
or will not be counted; if they are 
thrown out a suffrage victory is pos- 
sible. Possibly the entire election will 
be nullified. The first round of this 
battle is being threshed out before the 
circuit and their decision is 
awaited with much anxiety. 

Wayne County is unsettled. Kent 
County has accepted Attorney General 
Wykes’s ruling and decided to throw 
out 5,398 uninitialed ballots, thereby 
reducing the majority against the 
amendment by 397 votes. Saginaw 
County has got into a tangle of its own 
because its returns were not properly 
certified. 


court 


Suspicious Marks 

In the first precinct 24 ballots were 
counted “no,” which were marked 
“yes,” 
In the third precinct 110 ballots were 
marked both “yes” and “no.” The suf- 
fragists pointed out that while some 
of the “yes” crosses were made with 
ordinary lead pencil, indicating that 
the voter had omitted to use the blue 
pencil provided in the booths, the “no” 
marks were all in blue pencil, and are, 
they alleged, suspiciously uniform. 

Nerve-Racking Delay 
“The delay and anxiety are nerve 
destroying,” writes Mrs. Clara B. Ar- 





(Continued on page 402.) 


(Continued on page 406.) 
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Tune, “Dixie” 


Throughout the lands of the pine and 


cotton ’ 
Rings woman's cry, heer more for- 


gotten, 
Give us votes! Give us votes! Give 
us votes! Make us free! 


Equal rights we would rejoice in; 
Making laws we want a voice in; 


Jive us votes! Give us votes! Give 
us votes! Make us free! 
CHORUS 
Yes, we want the rights of freedom— 
The vote! The vote! 
For freedom’s cause we'll take our 
stand, 


We'll live and die for freedom. 
The vote! The vote! The vote! 
vote to free the woman! 


The 








FREEDOM’S CAUSE 


By Carine 





L. Rose 


Our cause is just, and our pledge is 
taken. 

Give us votes! Give us votes! 
us votes! Make us free! 

The woman's vote means the world’s 
advancement, 

The higher life, 
hancement. 

Give us votes! 
us votes! 


Give 


and the soul's en- 
Give us votes! Give 
Make us free! 


Fair Freedom flings to the winds her 
banner, 

And millions 
Hosanna! 

Give us votes! Give us votes! Give us 
votes! Make us free! 

The Woman's Age in song and story 

Shall live through time as the Age 
of Glory. 


join in the grand 








We march straight on with our faith} Give us votes! Give us votes! Give 
unshaken, us votes! Make us free! 
. 
WJ MITKA’S CHRISTMAS 
Por 
By AGNES E. RYAN 
Mitka was nine years old, but she] present for Mitka on the Christmas 


had never had a Christmas present 
And now it was the night before 


Christmas again, and she had gone to 
bed crying. She was a little country 
girl, and her parents were very poor. 
But poverty was not the whole 
Mitka knew all too well. | 
this: Mitka’s 


; | 
discouraged 





trouble, as 
The 
father 
hard work and small pay, with many 
hardships Now 
discoul 


real reason was 


often got with | 





cares and many 
whenever Mitka’s father got 


aged about anything, it was serious 


Then it was that he would come home 
from his trip to the great city with- 
out little shoes and warm clothes for | 
the children, without flour and sugar | 
and the good things that make chil 
dren well and strong, but with a bad. | 
smelling breath that made Mitka and 

So it was that Mitka had lived nine 
land | 
cold and the} 


long years in the big prairie 


her mother cry. | 
! 
| 
where the winds blow 
deep all winter, and 


Christmas 


white snows lie 
she had never had a real 
present in her life. I say a real 
present, for she did have 
years 


Christmas 
present three 
little calf, a lovely 


one’ Christmas 
before. It Was a 
new calf, with a glossy red coat and 
ereat mild eyes that seemed to want 
to speak, and Mitka think of 
babies that come from heaven. 


made 


Of course, the calf was a lovely 


Christmas even if it was 


| She hated 


tree in the town hall, and, of course, 
her brother and sisters brought it 
home to her, and there was great re- 


joicing, but I am not to tell about 
Mitka’s Christmas present. I want 


to tell the story of how Mitka began 
to be a woman that bitter Christmas 
eve When she went to bed crying. 

At first her thoughts 
herself for 


were bitter. 
telling about 
the calf; she hated the children for 
laughing at her; she hated her father 
for being poor; she hated her mother 
for not understanding that she would 
just have to cry in public if there was 
no present for her. She cried bitter 
tears and wished she was dead. Then 
she remembered that it was wicked 
to Wish she was dead, and wicked to 
hate people, and wicked to go to 
sleep feeling cross. 

head and 
out, dreading to have the 
come home. And this is 
she thought: “It is wrong for 
children to have no _ presents at 
Christmas time because their fathers 
have no money; it is wrong for their 


So she covered up her 
thought it 
children 
what 


fathers to have no money, but some- 
times they can’t help it; and some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 
When I get big, I am going out into 
the big world and I will 
something about it.” 

Now days after 
this when Mitka was very happy. She 


surely do 


there were many 





present, 
shared by all Mitka’s sisters and her 
brother, but that was three 
Mitka 
not have a calf for 
time. You see, she was not living in 


rather 
this 


azo, and—well would 


Christmas 


the country now, and some of the 
boys and girls would surely ask her 
for Christmas. 


what she got 


In fact, it was because of these 
bhovs and girls that Mitka went to 
hed erying. It came about in this 


way: The children of the neighbor- 
hood had all been telling what Santa 
Claus had brought them the year be- 
asked Mitka what 
he brought her, and when she said, 
*A lovely new calf,” they all laughed. 

boy said, “A calf!” in such a queer 

ce they all laughed again, and 

itka began to cry. She went home 
s unhappy as a small child can be. 
Some little girl told about the calf at 
home, and good mother-heart 
was touched, and decided that Mitka 
and her brother and sisters should all 
present this 


Some one 


ore, 


some 


have a real Christmas 
year. 

So Mitka’s poor mother had been 
told to send the children without fail 
to the town hall for the Christmas 
tree on Christmas eve. But Mitka 
refused to go. Her mother begged 
and persuaded, and at last sent her to 
bed for being stubborn. 
her thought was that she 


names called and see all the children 
go up and claim their presents when 


she knew her father had no money to 


give Santa Claus. For how could 
Mitka know there was to be a real 
present on the green tree for her? 
She knew she should cry, big as she 
was, if she had to go home empty- 
handed. Hadn't she already cried. in 
public about the calf? 

So the younger children went to the 
Christmas tree. They had not heard 
that Santa has to have money for 
presents, and each went happily con- 
fident of a present, while Mitka was 
sent to bed for provoking her mother, 
and went to sleep with tears in her 
big eyes. 

Now, of course, there was a lovely 


years | 


Poor child, 
could not 
bear to go and hear all the children’s 


loved to go berrying with her mother 
in summer and pick many quarts of 
| beautiful wild berries. She loved to 
go nutting with the children in the 
|} autumn and watch the brown nuts 
| come down in showers when some 
| one threw a stick into the well-laden 
| branches. She loved to rock the 
baby and sing old songs to him; but 
throughout these days she was al- 
ways dreaming of the great world out 
there that needed her. 
And then Mitka grew up. She grew 
up very rapidly, and all of a sudden 
one day she found herself out in the 
great world. Life went swirling 
around her most of the time like a 
snow storm that blinds one. 
Most of the time she kept her eyes 
wide open, alert and trying to see 


great 


everything and understand. Gradu- 
ally she learned about all the bad 
things in the world, and gradually 


she learned about all the good work 
being done to make the world better. 
After a time she found herself taking 
sides with all the good causes she 
knew of, always with a great longing 
Within her to make the peoples of 
the world happier. 

One day, when she had lived a 
long time and knew many things, 
both good and bad, Mitka decided 
that votes for women was the most 
important thing in the world for her 
to work for. To her it seemed to 
take in and be the foundation of all 
the other good works in the world, 
and she decided to work for it as long 
as she lived. 

Today Mitka is a tall, quiet woman. 
She is happy, and smiles and sings to 
herself all day as she works, and 
never a Christmas passes but she 
has many gifts. If you should ask 
her why she believes in votes for wo- 
men, she would say simply: “Be 
cause it is just and right, and be- 
cause it is the beginning of the wo- 
man’s movement, the greatest re- 
form the world has ever known. That 
is why I believe.” But I who grew 
up with her know it is becanse of a 











My purpose is to show that woman 
suffrage is a natural and inevitable 
step in the march of society for- 
ward; that, instead of being incom- 
patible with child welfare, it leads 
toward it, and is indeed the next 
great service to be rendered for the 
welfare and ennoblement of the 
home. 

Judge Things by Effect on Children 
A little more than one-third of all 
the people in this country, something 
over 29,500,000 in actual numbers, 
are children under the age of fifteen, 
—that is, still in a state of tutelage; 
and it is of unbounded importance 
that nothing be done by the rest of 
us which would injure this budding 
growth, So it is right to judge in 
large measure any proposed change 
in our social fabric by its probable 
effect on that dependent third of the 
race to whom we are pledged, for 
whose succession it is the work of 
this generation to prepare. What 
we propose is to give women univer- 
sal suffrage. It is charged that this 
enlargement of the freedom of wo- 
men would revolutionize the house- 
hold; that, from being a suitable nest 
for the young, a sanctuary and a 
place of refuge for wearied husbands 


and fathers, it would become a mere 


untended lodging, open to the four 
winds of heaven, its sweetness and 
serenity departed. 


Once Men Owned Wife and Child 

Do we propose a mad _ revolution, 
changing violently the current of his- 
torical conditions? Let us look at 
those parts of the world where one 
may see the conditions of a thousand 
years preserved as the bee in amber. 
There is hardly a stage in the devel- 
opment of woman and the family 
which we cannot see somewhere in 
the world today. We do not know 
the manners of the caveman, and per 
haps we are doing him an 
when we take it for granted that he 
wooed with a club the woman whose 
necklace-clad skeleton lies by his in 
Men- 


injustice 


their stone grave by the sea at 


tone. We know that in Africa today 
we find a type as primitive as that 


which we imagine the cave man to 
represent,—we can find the © girl 
decked out by her 


morning and put up for sale before 


mother in the 


night as if she were a string of ba- 
is the fashion 
that a man shall wife, his 
child, his cattle, his goods, all with 
The Afri- 
can girl of today is a survival. It is 
a long step from her legal status to 
the rights under the law of any girl 
in America. A revolution has been 
effected here, if you please; woman 
has acquired the right to her own 
person. Have her children suffered? 


nanas. It primitive 


own his 


the same absolute tenure. 


Women Now Have Souls 


It was a great revolution when a 
religion was established which al- 
lowed a woman to have a soul. Mil- 
lions of people still devoutly follow 
religions which deny her that re- 
spectability—the Mohammedan, for 
instance, who thanks God once each 
day that he is not a woman. In how 
many countries must women. still 
apologize for their existence! A child 
was seen emerging from the school 
door in a Maryland town, 
bitterly. She was a tiny creature, 
obviously below the legal school age. 
When asked what troubled her, she 
wailed, “Oh, 1 must go home to get 
my excuse for being born!” It is a 
great revolution that the Western 
woman, unlike the women of the 
Orient, no longer finds it necessary 
to offer an excuse for being born. 


Does Mother’s Education Hurt Child? 


It was a great revolution when 
women were allowed to learn the al- 
phabet. It was a great revolution, 
and one that has been accomplished 
nowhere but on American soil, a rev- 
olution so complete that we have 
ceased to marvel at it, when the 
woman-child was sent to school with 
her brothers and neighbors, so that 
boys and girls are brought up to- 
gether in the free, public, non-char- 
itable schools of America, knowing 
each other and respecting each oth- 
ers’ minds by the daily test of the 
classroom. Wher we stop to con- 
template this revolution, do we not 
find that it has given the American 
woman an education for the suffrage 


weeping 





vow one Christmas eve when her 
father had no money for Santa Claus. 





such as no other women in the world 


PASS ON THE TORCH ~ 


By JULIA C, LATHROP 


have ever enjoyed? And only recently 
this last revolution has been extend- 
ed to cover the higher education of 
women. Will we admit that an edu- 
cated mother is a worse mother than 
an ignorant one? Newman says: 

“It is the ignorance and careless- 
ness of mothers that directly causes 
a large proportion of the infant mor- 
tality which sweeps away every year 
in England and Wales alone 120,000 
under twelve months of age.” 

Verrill, in his recent study of 
deaths of babies in an American tex- 
tile town, has shown that ignorance, 
rather than mill work, was the com- 
mon mothers. 
Again, as if to let women off in noth- 
ing, Newman “Yet after all 
they (the advantages claimed for the 
créche system) are but a palliative 
method of prevention, and are not to 
be compared for a moment in value 
with education and training of the 
mother. No scheme of assisting ma- 
ternity can ever wholesome. 
effect which lessens the sense of re- 
sponsibility or minimizes the 
tial value of personal service.” 


factor among the 


says: 


have a 


essen- 


Do Mother's Property Rights Hurt 
Child? 
when 


It was a revolution women 


were given equal property § rights 
over their goods and equal rights 
over their children. We must blush 


that there are States in this country 
that revolution is still to be 
accomplished. I have heard an old 


where 


illinois lawyer describe the early ef- 
forts to secure equal property rights 
for women in that State, and the 


constant objection that such laws 
would destroy the family, that there 
could be no harmony in the family 


unless the ownership were all in one 
person, and that person the man. It 
was feared then, as now, that women 
would become tyrannous and unbear- 
able if they were allowed too much 
independence. Do children 
because their mothers own property? 


suffer 


Women Tyrants Found in Orient 


The old 
facts in the life of the Orfent 


tales of the Orient, the 
today, 
show that the real tyranny of woman 


is not found in modern Western life, 


where women have many ways to 
express themselves. The real ty- 
ranny is to be found in that patri- 
archal system of the Orient where 


the oldest woman is the head of the 
great household, her daughters-in-law 
slaves under her, and where intrigue 
must take the place of direct action. 
The expression of dignity 
and conviction, the which 
comes judg- 
ment, are here reduced to their low- 
est terms. 


individual 
influence 
from an independent 
They still exist, for hu 


man nature is in itself a thing so 
so sound, that it 
can never be entirely destroyed, how- 


ever unfavorable the 


sweet, so lovable, 
circumstances. 
No one has pointed this out more ex- 
quisitely than 
say on 


Maeterlinck, in his es- 
“Justice,” where he described 
the girl of the harem discoursing to 
the Grand Vizier with wonderful clar- 
ity and sweetness upon the nature of 
justice, her own state the expression 
of an immense and crushing injustice 
of which neither she nor her owner 
was conscious. 


Equal Suffrage Would Promote Peace 


The greatest possible industrial 
and economic change would be uni- 
versal disarmament, the beginning of 
an era of peaceful agreement between 
nations. 


wrest 


Even the great war lords 
their armaments from their 
subjects on the pretext that they are 
necessary in order to preserve peace. 
It has been said from the beginning 
that women should not vote because 
they cannot fight. That is the sound- 
est reason in the world why they 
should vote. For here is a great ele- 
ment which, from the Trojan women 
down, has always borne the weighted 
horror of war. Would not they, if 
they could, vote for universal disarm- 
ament? Here indeed would be a revo- 
lution, and there is no one in the 
world so bold as to assert that this is 
not a revolution devoutly to be hoped. 


Votes for Women Next Step 
Suffrage for women is not the final 
word in human freedom, but it is the 
next step in the onward march, be- 
catise it is the next step in equalizing 
the rights and balancing the duties of 
the two types of individuals who 











make up the human race. Nature 
has arranged a great demarcation of 
daily duties between men and women, 
inside the embracing circle of their 
common interests. This has been 
called ‘the century of the child.” We 
may well believe that the coming cen- 
tury will see a new sense of justice 
toward the child, a new standard 
raised for his welfare. But let us not 
overlook the fact that the century of 
the woman has made possible the cen- 
tury of the child. It is our fundamen- 
tal truism in the Western world that 
the state of women connotes the state 
of civilization, and it is a waste of 
words to endeavor to point out that 
the influence of women in the West- 
ern world, with its comparative free- 
more whole- 
some for the rational progress of the 
than is her seclusion in the 
Orient. Yet in certain States we are 
told that there is an arbitrary end to 
this freedom of expression; that a 
may walk unveiled in the 
road, she may own herself, she may 
learn the alphabet, she may own her 
property, she may work labori- 
ously for wages at all sorts of occu- 
support herself and her 
may study side by 
men in 


dom and openness, is 


race 


woman 


own 


pations to 
family, she side 
with universities, she may 
work side by side with men in fac- 
tories; but ruin will result if she is 
allowed a voice in deciding the legal 
questions affecting herself, her prop- 
erty, her work, 


Sense of Duty Enlarged 


The history of the extension of the 
suffrage to men has been that when 
a new class was admitted to the suf- 
frage, there came with it an enlarged 
sense of duty, a larger expression in 
laws serviceable to the whole people. 
I need not remind audience of 
the convincing manner in which 
Helen Sumner has illustrated this 
point by the English history of the 
30s, When the Reform Bill extended 
the suffrage, and the alertness to hu- 
man suffering which then developed 
resulted in new factory and corn laws. 
Apprenticeship Took Child from 


this 


Family 


An interesting book has lately ap- 
Apprentice- 
Valuable in 
itself, its reading gives an unexpected 
that the 
race has slowly ac- 
confi- 
dence in the family as the best nur- 


called “English 


ship and Child Labor,” 


peared, 


by-product of conviction 
English-speaking 
democratic 


quired its present 


sery of the race. That system of ap- 
prenticeship, which is described again 
and again as the most effective and 
the cheapest system of technical edu- 
cation ever invented, depended upon 
taking the lad away from his family 
during the most formative period of 
youth, and placing him absolutely in 
the tutelage of a master whose rela- 
tion to him was primarily commercial, 
We talk sometimes as if we were de- 
authority by labor 
and education laws. In fact, we are 
family is su- 
the apprentice sys- 
tem, which at its best for trade use 
master for 
seven years to live in his house and 


stroying family 
just asserting that the 
preme. Contrast 


turned a boy over to a 
be subject to his authority; at its 


worst with pauper apprentices forci 
bly taken out of their families, if 
misfortune or innocent pov- 


erty they were forced to ask charity. 


through 


This disregard of family it was which 
made the history of the hardships of 
English child-laborers the most mov- 
ing page in English history. 
Family Sacredness Recognized 

Today no system of technical or vo- 
cational training could for one mo- 
ment obtain a hearing which depend- 
ed on taking children out of their 
homes to be subject to the authority 
of a trade master for seven-years’ ap- 
prenticeship. Nor do we find it tol- 
erable that children should be legally 
removed from their parents merely 
because of poverty. We do not find 
it tolerable that women should work 
in shops or factories or other wo- 
men’s homes, if it means leaving their 
children neglected and wretched. It 
is true that we do not yet know how 
to deal with this problem effectively. 
But the abomination of such break- 
down of a family !s recognized, and 
the sign of the times is that the sa- 
credness of the family and its un- 
speakable value to the growing gen- 
eration ig to gain in the twentieth 
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century a richer realization and a 
greater effectiveness. 
Never So Many Good Mothers 

There has never been a time when 
a majority of women have been such 
competent mothers as at present, Nor 
has there been a period, thanks to the 
broader education they have received, 
when they have seen so far beyond 
their own happy firesides to the needs 
of people less happy than themselves. 
In all the so-called social work which 
characterizes the beginning of the 
twentieth century, women are pre 
eminently sharers, if not leaders. 
More and more is it recognized that 
charitable work cannot content itself 
with building asylums or giving re- 
lief. We are forced to inquire why 
relief is necessary, why children are 
deprived of parents. And we under- 
take a social reform. Now, when we 
undertake social reform, we find that 
it can be effected only by law, and we 
are compelled to ask for better laws 
for the protection of children; for the 
protection of fathers against the ac- 
cidents and the distresses and the 
hazards of their employment; for pro- 
tection, also, for mothers who must 
leave their homes to work; and we 
are more and more seeing that condi- 
tions must be demanded for all work- 
ing women such as shall not handi- 
cap them as future mothers, for such 
conditions as shall make men able to 
support adequately the mothers of 
the next generation. 

Social Reform Requires Legislation 

All this forms a great social pro- 
gram, a program which can only be 
carried out by a large amount of leg- 
islation, requiring the highest degree 
of scientific study and discrimination 
and of careful and just law-framing. 
Beyond these more obvious social 
questions, we are discovering that 
there are no unsocial governmental 
questions. What more intimately do- 
mestic than the tariff on wool? What 
more socially significant than laws for 
controlling the water supply, and the 
disposal of sewage, and the treatment 
of contagious diseases, and the build- 
ing of schoolhouses, and the giving 
away of franchises which may impov- 
erish the town? When the laws of any 
country are translated into simple 
words of one syllable, what laws and 
institutions are there which in the 
final instance have no relation to the 
welfare of the family? What problems 
of political science which do not bear 
upon the welfare of children? One of 
our stumbling blocks has been that 
we have spoken in words too grandi- 
ose, Birth-registration and infant mor- 
tality sound like the titles of ponder- 
ous. statistical tomes which have 
nothing to do with your baby and 
yours. Really, they mean the most 
tragic of facts and the most simple of 
expedients, matters In which women 
must interest themselves if the waste 
of infant life in this country is to be 
stayed. But law and law-enforcement 
are the primary essentials of saving 
children’s lives. 

Shocking Wastage of Child Life 

Beginning, then, with the simplest 
act of Lady Bountiful, women have 
found themselves forced on and on to 
face the consideration of all sorts of 
highly technical legislation, and in 
the course of experiences which have 
forced them to this conclusion, they 
have discovered some shocking facts 
affecting the family and the welfare 
of children. They discover the tre- 
mendous wastage of child life, to 
which every country is now awaken- 
ing—pernaps 300,000 children under a 
year dying annually in this country, 
half of whom, we are told, might be 
saved by the use of expedients al- 
ready possessed, They find, from the 
records of juvenile courts and indus- 
trial scheols, that the mother whom 
some industrial accident, or a drunk- 
en husband, or some other disaster, 
has driven outside her home in order 
to provide for it, fails in the double 
business to which she is_ thus bound, 
and that her children, in far greater 
proportion than in families where the 
mother has died, show too frequent 
wreckage in every place where we 
find delinquent youth brought to 
book. They find bad housing and 
poverty having a direct, calculable ef- 
fect on the waywardness of children, 

Women Must Help 

But these are social conditions 
which men and women together are 
uncovering, women no less than men. 
In the ameliorative efforts which ac- 
company these discoveries, women 
are bearing probably an equal part. 





lic, to appear before Legislatures, to 


attend meetings and discussions, to 
work diligently upon such public 
boards as they may be appointed to. 
Can they afford to put in time and 
energy and intelligence unsparingly 
to formulate measures up to the point 
of legal propositions, then to abandon 
them without an opportunity to state 
authoritatively their judgment? Far 
more important, can the State afford 
to have them do it? Can the State af- 
ford to.leave out of account so much 
voting _.power of intelligence and in- 
terest? But you will say that there is 
also a voting power of ignorance and 
lack of interest. Granted; this is 
matched by the same thing among 
men, and one great question of our 
day is how to make the suffrage uni- 
versal by securing the interest and 
the patriotism of that stay-at-home 
vote among men, now a reproach to 
many thousands of our qualified men 
voters. 


Ignorant Vote Not Working Vote 
The ignorant vote is not the work- 
ing vote. Working women in great 
organized factories have been having, 
since they began that work, an educa- 
tion for the suffrage. They are not 
the ignorant vote, nor are wives of 
working-men; at least, they know in 
part what they need to safeguard 
themselves and their homes. The 
ignorant vote is the complacent, blind 
vote of men and of the feminine “in- 
fluence” which moves them, which 
disregards the real problems of set- 
ting safe and wholesome standards of 
life and labor and education, and 
spends its strength in looking back- 
ward, insisting upon precedents with- 
out seeing that, good and enduring as 
they may be, all precedents must be 
daily retranslated into the setting of 
today. 2 
Must Vote to Protect Family 
If we are right in thinking that the 
emphasis of political thought today 
tends toward protecting the family 
and upholding the standards of com- 
fort and decency for the upbringing 
of the next: generation, may we not 
believe that woman, long primarily 
concerned by habit and experience 
with the welfare of the household, 
may safely be called upon to vote on 
questions which she can be made to 
see affect the welfare of any house- 
hold, and to vote with the wisdom 
and generosity which poets and 
preachers ascribe to the daily con- 
duct of good women in the care of 
their children and the service of their 
husbands? 


“ 


Antis Have Helped the Cause 

At this point, perhaps, no one has 
served our cause as well as_ those 
whom we call the antis, who have 
shown that all this preliminary work 
can be done and yet no slightest 
grace or refinement lost; that there is 
leisure for all such public speaking 
and propaganda as is necessary to op- 
pose those unfeminine ones arguing 
with equal sound on the other side. 
Are not those who dread the more 
formal expression through the me- 
dium of the paper ballot like the hyp- 
notized chicken which balks at a 
chalk line? The chalk line is really 
no barrier, and beyond there is noth- 
ing but space. 

Of late I have been living in an 
American city where there is to be 
seen another bee preserved in amber, 
—where the men are disfranchised. 
Perhaps nothing is more illuminating 
than to watch disinterestedly their 
efforts to secure the ballot. They 
issue a suffrage bulletin, they invoke 
the spirit of freedom, they write poe- 
try. “The dead have been awakened; 
shall I sleep? The world is at war 
with tyrants; shall I crouch?” They 
call meetings, they argue with elo- 
quence, and swear that they cannot 
be satisfied with the comfort and 
beauty which a benign Congress has 
long bestowed upon the inhabitants of 
Washington unless they have the 
privilege of voting, because, they say, 
they pay taxes and so they must 
vote. Women, in their misguided al- 
truism, have of late said little about 
paying taxes, although an increasing 
number of them do so; but have 
posited their demand upon targer so- 
cial issues. It is pleasing to see this 
argument, which we have for the time 
being relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion, now given a leading place by 
those gentlemen who are novices in 
demanding the suffrage. Doubtless 
the chastening influence of time and 
disappointment will lead them also to 
posit their claim upon the wider hu- 
manitarian issues, from which we 





Member of Century Co. 


mand for Serious Books 





The sale of serious books has in- 
creased tremendously of late. Books 
dealing with vital problems of the 
day are crowding out fiction. That 
the suffrage movement is largely re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs was 
recently declared by a member of the 
Century Co, in no uncertain terms, 
He said: 

“The suffrage movement is largely 
responsible for the increased interest 
in public problems. Women are 
reading serious books; women are 
keenly interested in all public prob- 
lems, all social conditions. Women 
are going straight to the bottom of 
things; they are neither complacent 
nor prejudiced; they are alert—they 
are finding out. And to this interest 
of women in social problems—wo- 
men’s willingness to read heavy 
and serious books—we owe to a great 
extent the increase of general inter- 
est in this sort of literature and this 
sort of problems. I think that women 
read more and better books than 
men.” 





Miss Harriet May Mills is at home 
to visitors every Monday afternoon 
at the State Suffrage Headquarters, 
180 Madison street, New York, and 
Mrs. William M. Ivins every Tuesday 
afternoon. 





certain satisfaction, whether they 
vote or not. 
Must Vote for Own Souls’ Good 
A generous man advocate of the 
suffrage has urged it as an expedient 
for elevating men. Really, I do not 


ask it on that score. I wisn to see 


women vote for their own souls’ 
good. We have too long been irre- 
sponsible critics, certain that we 


were right because assured by men 
that our intuitions could not lead us 
astray, and still lacking the whole- 
some responsibility for our decisions. 
I for one cannot help sympathizing 
somewhat with the men, who have so 
long been told, by those faultless 
beings whose intuitions they so abso- 
lutely trust, how badly they are man- 
aging things and that all will be well 
when women vote, although I do not 
forget the gentle candor with which 
a distinguished Englishman spoke, in 
an article on Woman Suffrage in Hib- 
bard's Journal, saying to his fellow- 
men, after a wonderfully sweet-spir- 
ited discussion of the asperities of 
the English conflict: “After all, it 
(woman suffrage) is coming. Let us 
not forget, in summing up its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, that possi- 
bly it may do some good io these 
masculine politics of ours, which 
sometimes seem a little sickly.” 
Both Parents Must Help 
The newer conception of the family 
is one which depends upon giving to 
both parents the fullest possible ex- 
pression on all those matters which 
are of common concern. What may 
we not hope for, in a wiser concep- 
tion of justice toward the child, when 
father and mother pool their intel- 
ligence on all the issues inside and 
outside the home which bear upon 
the child’s growth and happiness? 
Pass on the Torch! 
Only by some working hypothesis 
can we go on from day to day. We 
see the race existing, we feel the sa- 
credness of life, the innate hold of 
the race upon life, and we are con- 
tent with the old Greek figure of a 
long race, each generation handing 
on a torch. From time to time we re- 
state all this, and always with grow- 
ing emphasis on the claim of the 
race, as the duty of today toward to- 
morrow, of this generation toward 
the next. We see that the task, holy, 
lovely, unavoidable, of each genera- 
tion is to rear the next, and we see 
quite clearly that in the _ long 
stretches of unrecorded time, some 
power counts by generations, not by 
years, and tests each generation by 
what it does for the next. None 
of us can forecast the future, to know 
posterity’s standards of justice. We 
only know that they will be wiser, 
more generous than our own, that 
their stretch is beyond our possible 
ken, but that somehow they are to be 
carried forward through that child of 
today who is in our charge. 


An address delivered by Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop before the National Suffrage Con- 
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Eastman, and Others 
Cause Along 





The ten weeks which 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the opening of the new Con- 
necticut campaign, which is planned 
to begin in the middle of January, are 
being filled with much local activity 
on the part of the leagues, both in the 
cities and in the small towns, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Annie G. Porritt. The cam- 
paign through the smaller cities is to 
open on January 13, and to extend to 
the end of March, and at the present 
time the State Organizer, Miss Emily 
Pierson, is spending laborious days in 
making detailed preparations for car- 
rying out the campaign successfully. 
The local activities have included 
a number of large public meetings. 
Hartford had one on November 25 in 
Parsons’s Theatre, and was addressed 
by Judge Ben Lindsey of Colorado. 
Much energetic advertising had pre 
ceded the meeting, one feature of 
which was open air meetings in the 
dinner hour for a week before the 
Lindsey meeting, in the business sec- 
tion of the city and at the factory 
gates. 
Some of the ladies of the Hartford 
Equal Franchise League went in au- 
tomobiles to the place chosen for the 
meeting with large signs which read: 
“Meeting Here at 12.30 P. M. Come 
Back Early.” These were displayed at 
the time the men came out of the fac- 
tories for their dinner hour, and the 
interval until the men began to re- 
turn—which they did readily and in 
strong force—was occupied with the 
giving out of literature. At 12.30 
short addresses were made by the wo 
men from the automobiles, and free ad- 
mission tickets for the Lindsey meeting 
distributed. A canvass was also made 
of the dry goods stores and tickets 
distributed. As a result of this work 
and also of much newspaper public- 
ity, the theatre was filled to overflow: 
ing on the night of the meeting. 
On the same evening a public meet 
ing in Waterbury was addressed by 
Mr. Max Eastman. The Waterbury 
League is young, but there is much 
interest in woman suffrage in that 
city, and more calls have been made 
for speakers to address organizations 
not primarily for suffrage—such as 
Association Charities, Labor Unions, 
Women's Clubs and Churches—than 
have come to the C. W. S, A. from any 
other town or city in Connecticut. The 
Eastman meeting was enthusiastic 
and highly successful, and the result 
in the way of new additions to the 
strength of the League was very sat- 
isfactory. 
On November 26 the Greenwich 
Equal Franchise League had a meet: 
ing, which was addressed by Judge 
Lindsey. As Greenwich is but a small 
town this meeting was of course much 
smaller than that in Hartford, but the 
Greenwich League was satisfied that 
much good had been effected by Judge 
Lindsey’s graphic account of 
woman suffrage had helped in Colo- 
rado. In New Haven a big and very 
successful public meeting was held on 
December 5. The speaker at this 
meeting, like the meeting at Water- 
bury, was Mr. Max Eastman. New 
Haven has now three suffrage leagues 
—the pioneer Political Equality Club, 
which has been at work for many 
years, but which has lately come un- 
der new management, the New Haven 
Equal Franchise League, which is 
just about a year old, and 
the Women's Political Union, which 
has been in _ existence only a few 
months. All these leagues are doing 
excellent work and are working to- 
gether harmoniously whenever there 
is occasion for concerted action. 
Of smaller meetings there have 
been so many in recent weeks that it 
is impossible to enumerate them. 
Four of the Connecticut Leagues now 
have permanent headquarters, open 
every day and usually also every even- 
ing. These are the Greenwich Equal 
Franchise League, which has been us- 
ing its headquarters for the sale of 
many lines of Christmas goods; the 
Hariford Equal Franchise League, 
which utilizes its headquarters for 
many State purposes, especially as an 
office for the State Organizer and also 
as the headquarters of the State Press 
Work. The Hartford Equal Franchise 
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LADIES! A customer 
writes: “I 
never thought it possible 
to get Solid Comfort and 
such Shapely Style in the 
same shoe.” 







THE VICI KID 


$3.25 PILLOW SHOE 
Prepaid in U. 8. 

eases the foot and pleases the eye 
Soft, easy, neat and stylish. No lining 
to wrinkle and tear. No breaking in 
required. Made in Goodyear welt and 
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shock absorbers of new, live rubber. 
Abolute comfort and fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Write fer Free Catalog 
and self-measure blank. 
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Send 10 cents for offer to Agenis and 
10-cent Package, sufficient for four 
weeks’ family washing. Address 
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Worcester, Mass. 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 Hamilton Place 


BOSTON 


Christmas ¥ 
Gifts—K, 


“Men 
Are 


best selected at a 
Man’s Store. This is a 
Man’s Store—but a Wom- 
an’s Store at Christmas \ 
time—and an ideal place \ 
for the convenient purchas- \ 
ing of gifts for “His” com-N 
fort. 


Visit our Furnishing De- 
partment, just inside the 
\ door, and inspect what we 
\ have prepared in the way 
N of Exclusive and Unusual \ 
N Things in Men’s Apparel- 
Ning. Our \ 
Nadvice are at your service 
in the selection of — 
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Neckwear WV 





assistance and 





Cosy House Jackets \ 
and Gowns ; 


Practical Gloves andW 
Handkerchiefs W 


a, Walking Sticks andy 
Umbrellas vy 





And a host of other things 
that are always acceptable 
and useful at the Holiday 3 


Season. 
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400 Washington St. 
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Thursday 
workers and on 
afternoons for the 


even- 
Friday 


who 


ings for the 
women have 
more leisure, 

The New Haven Franchise 
League secured very 
early in its existence, and it has held 
a large number of highly 
meetings open to the 
headquarters. The 
Leagues to open headquarters is the 
Salisbury Equal Franchise League. It 
has secured rooms in the Dates House 
and the invitations for its 
warming on December 18 
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successful 
public at its 
latest of the 
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MERRIEST CHRISTMAS YET 
Every Christmas is a merry one for the friends of equal 


never before have we had so much occasion for 


Never before 


rights, but 
mirth and good cheer. 
Christmas stocking three big new suffrage States. 


have we found in our 


All over the world this Christmas there is rejoicing over 
these unprecedented gains, with gratitude to the self-sacrificing 
women whose hard work won the victories, and to the justice 
loving men who have welcomed their mothers, sisters and wives 
into the kingdom of equal rights. 


A. S. B. 


POLICE PLUNDER OF WOMEN 


It is impossible to read without indignation the revelations 
lately made in New York of the police graft levied for “protec- 
It has long 
late the 





tion” upon the women who keep houses of ill fame. 
an open that 
extortion has grown to an unprecedented height—owing, it is 
said, to the discovery that one prominent official had 
made a great sum of money from this discreditable source, and 


been secret such grafting went on. Of 


police 
the stimulus thus given to the greed of other police oficers to 


The result the find 
selves hardly able to live, and a number of them lately got to- 


emulate his profits. is that women them- 


gether and discussed the possibility of forming some sort of or- 


vanization for defence against extortion They took the ex 


traordinary step, it is said, of appealing for help to a well-known 


society woman of large wealth, who had shown herself com- 


passionate in bailing out many working girls unjustly accused 
in the night court. 
that 


of some committee of respectable cilizens instead of under the 


They begged they might be placed under the control 


police, who were plundering them right and left; and they of- 
fered, if this could be done, to co-operate in keeping vice off the 
streets and In keeping very young girls out of the business 

the 
whole affair calls attention afresh to the exploitation of women 
Detestable 


Of course, the proposal could not be accepted; but 


that goes on in a large city upon an immense scale. 


though their business is, yet in reading how these women are 
victimized one rejoices to remember the outcome of the last 
election in Denver at which an effort was made to force 


women of this class to vote for the re-election of the city gov- 
ernment that had levied tribute upon them. They were “round- 
ed up” at the polls by their disreputable masters; 
got into the voting booth, with no one to 
marked their ballots for the reform ticket. 


but when they 
watch them, they 


A. 3. B 


GAYNOR ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mayor Gaynor of New York has lately replied to the critics 
of his administration, who charge that he has not done his duty 
against gambling, liquor and the social evil. Much that he said 
is unquestionably true. But in reading his address one is re- 
minded of Jane Addams’s remark at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, that in the consideration of social problems, where 
women are not takén into council, we are apt to find “a certain 
coarseness of view.” In no city where women have equal suf- 
frage would the mayor have expressed himself in just the tone 
that Mr. Gaynor used. He evidently felt that there was noth- 
ing to be done about the social evil except to wait patiently for 
some indefinite and far-off time when it might please the Lord 
to change the hearts of men. Certainly in no city where 
women vote could the mayor be truthfully charged with being 
the worst enemy of the self-sacrificing woman who does mis- 
sionary work in Chinatown, rescuing girls from slavery at the 
risk of her life. If he took that attitude he would not remain 
mayor long. Mayor Cotterill of Seattle could give some points 
to Mr. Gaynor along these lines. A. S. B. 





Whatever the American men-citizens may think of the de- 
sirability of woman suffrage, all of us are proud of the law- 
abiding, orderly and self-respecting methods by which women 
have accomplished their measurable success. They have been 
obedient to the best traditions of American character and to all 
the restraints of the soclal system—New York Commercial, 
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COLORADO’S CONVICTS 
At the Conference of Governors in Richmond, Va., one 
point was brought out in which all suffragists can take legiti- 
mate pride. In the discussion on penology, Gov. Shafroth de- 
scribed Colorado’s splendid method of dealing with her con- 
victs. In many States, the administration of the prisons is a 
disgrace to human nature, and a source of ever-recurring scan- 
dals. In one big State that looks upon itself as progressive, the 
male prisoners are employed only in women’s trades. Because 
of the political power of the trade unions, these men are not 
set to making any goods that are made by men outside, in order 
that free men may not have to compete with prison labor. In- 
stead, they are set to make such goods as women make, thus 
lowering the pay of the already underpaid working gird—who 
has no vote. And when the prisoner comes out of jail, he has 
learned only a trade which he cannot use outside, 

Colorado sets her convicts to making roads, They do it 
under such good conditions and under such fine moral discipline 
that they do not have to be guarded while at work, but per- 
form the labor like free men, and rarely betray the trust re- 
posed in them. Colorado Is getting a magnificent system of 
public highways, and a good name for the treatment of her con 


victs at the same time. A. 8S. B. 


CALIFORNIA TOWNS DRY 


Los Angeles County now has 25 dry cities and 5 wet ones. 

In Central and Northern California also the same tendency 
is shown. The Pacifie of Dec. 4 says: 

“Since our local option law went into effect, 17 months ago, 
the people have closed the saloons in 78 supervisoral districts, 
which is equal to the territory of 15% counties. Besides, 14 in- 
corporated cities have voted out their saloons, making a total of 
about 818 saloons closed in Central and Northern California by 
ballot in the past 17 months. Two years ago we had but 200 
dry towns in all California; today we have about 675. 

“There are no saloons in any city of Tulare, Inyo, Lake, or 
Merced counties, and in the following counties are found only 
in the number of incorporated cities named as follows: Kings 
Stanislaus, 1; Sutter, 1; Yolo, 1; Modoc, 1; 
Santa Cruz, 1; Tehama, 1; Colusa, 1; Fresno, 2; Butte, 2; Mon- 
terey, 3; Santa Clara, 4; Humboldt, 5; and Sonoma, 6. We have 
ten county seats in Central and Northern California without sa- 
loons, namely, Visalia, Independence, Lakeport, Merced, Mo- 
desto. Hanford, Woodland, Oroville, Red Bluff and Mariposa.” 

Many gains were made at the last election. A. C. Bane 
writes in The Pacific: 

“On Nov. 5 the voters of Central and Northern California 
closed by their ballots all the saloons in 85 towns; 32 super- 
visoral districts voted dry, as follows: 5 districts in Colusa 
County, 5 in Butte, 5 in Merced, 5 in Lake, 3 in Monterey, 3 in 
Santa Cruz, 2 in Madera, 1 in Sutter, 1 in San Joaquin, 1 in Cala- 
veras, 1 in Mariposa, Oroville, an incorporated city and the 
county-seat of Butte County, voted dry. Sonoma adopted an 
anti-roadhouse ordinance by 1195 majority which will close 108 
roadhouses in that courty. Altogether about 300 saloons were 
closed by ballot on Nov. 5.” 

The Pacific represents the Congregational churches of Cali- 
fornia, A. S. B. 


x Y ‘ 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 
Miss E, U. Yates, in another column, calls attention to the 
fact that every State Legislature has the power to give the 
women of that State the right of suffrage in presidential elec- 


tions, no matter what the limitations of the State constitution 
may be, 


County, 1 city; 


By the U. S. Constitution, which is the supreme law of the 
land, the presidential electors of each State must be appointed 
“in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct.” In the 
early history of the United States, there were several instances 
in which the State Legislatures themselves chose the presiden- 
tial electors. This method was regularly followed in South 
Carolina up to and including the year 1860. 

On several occasions State Legislatures have passed regu- 
lations for the presidential election enabling persons to 
vote who, by the State Constitution, would have been debarred 
from voting; and the right of the State Legislatures to do this 
has always been upheld by the courts. Thus the Maine Legis- 
lature, on March 24, 1864, passed an act to enable soldiers who 
were absent in the fleld to vote for presidential electors; and the 
next day it submitted an amendment to the State Constitution to 
enable soldiers out of the State to vote for State officers. The 
latter required a constitutional amendment; the former did not. 
New Hampshire (see Public Laws of 1864) passed a Soldiers’ 
Voting Act for presidential electors, the legality of which was 
unanimously upheld by the State Supreme Court (45 N. H., p. 
607), although the act was in conflict with the State Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court took the ground that the question as 
to how the presidential electors should be chosen “is governed 
Wholly by the Constitution of the United States as the para- 
mount law, and the Constitution of this State has no concern 
with the question.” The Vermont Supreme Court gave an opin- 
ion to the same effect (37 Vermont Appendix). 

The National House of Representatives also upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Michigan Soldiers’ Voting Act. About twenty 
years ago the Michigan Legislature departed from the custom of 
having the presidential electors chosen upon a general ticket. It 
divided the State into electoral districts (and was accused of hav- 
ing gerrymandered it), each district to choose one elector. In 
Henry M. Field's work on Election Law, the Michigan case is 
well stated. The U. S. House of Representatives decided that 
the Michigan Constitution could not govern the matter, as the 
United States Constitution gave the State Legislature absolute 
power over it. There are no decisions the other way. 

Some State Constitutions are almost impossible to amend, 

requiring a two-thirds vote in two successive Legislatures, and, 
when the amendment is finally submitted to the voters, a ma- 
jority not only of all the votes cast on the question, but of ail 
the votes cast at the election. In such States the suffragists 
would do well to bear in mind the possibility of getting presiden- 
tial suffrage for women without this long and clumsy process. 
And in any State where a majority of the legislators are really 
in favor of giving votes to women—not merely in favor of sub- 
mitting the question—it might be worth while to introduce a 
presidential suffrage bill. The Kansas House of Representatives 
once came within two votes of passing such a bill. 
As the chief snag is apt to be a doubt of the legality of such 
a measure, we have given the historical precedents in full. Leg- 
islators should be thoroughly informed in regard to these, when 
presidential suffrage is asked. A. 8S. B, 
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SUFFRAGE FO 
WOMEN BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE 


That State Legislatures have power to enfranchise women 
in presidential elections is a fact that has not been duly appre- 
ciated by suffrage workers, No man derives his right to vote 
for presidential electors from the constitution of the State. The 
United States constitution delegates the power and duty to 
qualify citizens to vote for presidential electors to the Legisia- 
tures of the States. The first section of Article II of the 
United States Constitution provides for the choice of presiden- 
tial electors in these words: “Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislatures thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled in Congress,” etc. 





The significance of this clause surprises us when we realize 
that the most important and far-reaching privilege of citizen- 
ship, voting for President of the United States, may be ob- 
tained by women by even a majority vote of one in any State 
Legislature. 


Probably Senator George F. Hoar was the first to d{scover 
that this power, given by the United States Constitution to all 
State Legislatures, involved the possibility of the enfranchise- 
ment of women as voters for presidential electors. Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell sagaciously argued the possibility for many years. 
He also called attention to the fact that this form of suffrage 
does not antagonize the liquor traffic. The elimination of that 
most pgtent kind of opposition greatly increases the probability 
of success in our endeavors for this degree of enfranchisement. 

That other forms of fractional suffrage have sometimes 
failed in practical operation to advance the cause of full sutf- 
frage is due to the fact that political parties are not sufficiently 
interested in women's vote on school and municipal affairs to 
use the legitimate and necessary means to bring out their vote; 
but the large interests involved in the presidential administra- 
tion, among which are over three hundred thousand offices of 
emolument and honor, call out the largest vote of men. Politi- 
cal parties have shown in the last election that they will spare 
no pains to bring out the vote of women on the same issues. 
The conspicuous position that women have suddenly attained in 
American politics is due to the fact that in six States women 
were able to determine the election of 37 presidential electors, 
All political parties vied with each other to obtain their support 
and co-operation. 


Is it not good political tactics to proceed along the lines of 
least resistance, and bring our energies to bear upon our Legis: 
latures for the measure of political privilege most potent, and 
at the same time most easily procured? 

Happily, some States are ripe for full suffrage by constitu- 
tional amendments. But the experiences of suffrage campaigns 
have ofttimes proved that they were premature. The great out- 
lay of time and treasure which they have involved has some- 
times resulted in defeats that have impeded further progress. 
May it not safely be presumed, where attempts to obtain full 
suffrage have failed, that the same amount of effort—much less, 
in fact—might have procured presidential suffrage if devoted to 
that end? 

Moreover, under the enthusiasm of the extraordinary suc- 
cess of our cause in the past year, the difficulties of future vic- 
tories may be minimized by undue optimism, and suffrage cam- 
paigns be precipitated that can lead only to defeat. The value 
of the endorsement by political parties, which may now be pro- 
cured for the asking, is liable to be over-estimated. The prac- 
tical politician recognizes that it is inexpedient to go on record 
against a movement that has reached such proportions, and that 
may, in the near future, determine his own political fortunes. 
He, therefore, with suspicious willingness, endorses the submis- 
sion of the question to the voters with the intention of doing 
his utmost to defeat the measure at the polls; just as the 
“antic” have decided, in some States, to do no legislative work 
to prevent the submission of amendments that they anticipate 
will involve the suffragists in the exhausting endeavors and 
outlay of State-wide campaigns with probable defeats. A bill 
for presidential suffrage might well be submitted to the Legis- 
latures in States now contemplating campaigns for full suffrage, 
in order to test the sincerity of the politicians and gauge popu- 
lar support. If such a bill passes, it will greatly increase the lia- 
bility of success by popular vote for full suffrage. If it should 
fail, it would prove that the demand for full suffrage is prema- 
ture, and that more complete organization and more extensive 
education should precede an appeal for a constitutional amend- 
ment, thereby saving a great amount of misspent energy and 
financial loss. 

The legislative acts that give men presidential suffrage are 
so variously worded in the different States that no one form of 
law would be adapted to all. I think it will be easy to find in 
the General Laws of any State “An Act Providing for the Elec- 
tion of Electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
States.” In some States the wording would require but slight 
modification; in others a new act might be substituted. 


Anything in the State constitution contrary to the provis- 
jons of such a law is thereby repealed, for the United States 
Constitution supersedes all other laws. 

The process to procure the passage of such a bill is the 
same as that necessary to obtain any other act of Legislature. 
It will not just happen to pass because it is introduced. It must 
be backed by the same intelligent and persistent endeavors as 
have won all other suffrage victories. Doubtless it may be ob- 
tained in some States with the amount of outlay of time, energy 
and money necessary to secure school suffrage. 


The hour has struck for the practical application of this 
great principle embedded in our national constitution, so long 
unrecognized and unappreciated. It is in accordance with the 
20th century spirit of scientific efficiency, the maximum of result 
with the minimum of effort. 


If we may include Michigan, our recent suffrage victories 
have increased the number of electors for whom Women may 
vote to 70. Is it not possible to double that number in 1916 by 
well-directed efforts to obtain presidential suffrage by legisla- 
tive act? When women may determine over one-fourth of the 
votes for President, the day of full suffrage for women through- 
out the United States is at hand. 

I should be pleased to give fuller information by cor- 
respondence, if desired, and make engagements to speak in the 
interests of the measure. ; 

Elizabeth Upham Yates, 
Chairman of Presidential Suffrage, 209 Butler Ave., Providence, 
ae 8 
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~ "THEY HAVE COME DOWN 


For more than half a century the opponents of equa! rights 
have fought with might and main against the submission of an 
equal suffrage amendment to the voters in any State. The New 
York antis announce that this year they are not going to oppose 
submission. The sole reason for their change of attitude is 
that, with a plank for submission in every party platform, they 
do not believe that they could oppose it successfully. 

“Do you know what Abig’il Anderson reminds me of?” asks 
a character in Edward Eggleston's “End of the, World.” “When 
I see Abig’il come down so beautiful, it reminded me of a little 
fice-t dog ‘I had when I was a little codger. I called him Pick. 
That air little Pick wouldn’t never own up as he was driv outen 
the house. When he was whipped out, he wouldn't never tuck 
his tail down, but curl it up over his back and run acrost the 
yard and through the fence and down the road a-barkin’ fit to 
kill. Wanted to let on like as if he'd run out of his own accord, 
with malice aforethought, you know. That's Abig’il.” 
A. S. B. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


Bound Volumes Sold—Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian, Al- 
banian and Armenian Students Read Suffrage Paper 
—Mrs. Catt Subscribes for Burma, China, Egypt, In- 
dia, and Persia 





So many interesting and encouraging letiers and telegrams 
have reached the office this week that it would be easy to fill 
the whole paper with them. We give here a few of the most 
“show is blow- 


interesting, the ones that which way the wind 


ing.” 

Hosts of Christmas subscriptions have come in and we are 
assured that a much larger public than has ever seen the Wo- 
man’s Journal before will read it throughout 1913. It is most 
encouraging to see the subscriptions pouring in in lots of four 
and five and six. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has ordered a complete set of the 
bound volumes of the Woman's Journal. There are so few of 
the complete sets in existence that Mrs. Belmont is to be con- 
gratulated on securing one for her headquarters. The big yel- 
low Journal poster is displayed at the headquarters of the Po- 
litical Equality Association, of which Mrs. Belmont is presi 
dent. The Journal is on sale and subscriptions are taken there. 


The Boston Public Library has a complete set of the Wd- 
The librarian has just ordered 
Officials of the 


man's Journal bound volumes, 


the two volumes that were missing, for the 





library have taken the Journal from the beginning and have 
taken the precaution to have them bound each year. 
We need extra copies of the Journal of June 15, 1912. It 


you have one or more copies which you are willing to part with, 
will you kindly send them to us at once? Our supply is ex- 
hausted and still the demands for that number come in. 


Here is the contents of a postal card that reached us this 
week: “Constantinople, November 29, 1912. It may interest 
you to know that a copy of the Woman’s Journal finds its way 
to the reading-room of Robert College library every week, and 
with interest by a great many Turkish, Greek, Bul- 
Albanian Armenian students. Helen Davenport 
Gibbons.” 





is read 
varian, and 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has just subscribed for the Jour- 
Canton, 
China; Cairo, Egypt; Calcutta, India; Teheran, Persia; Tokyo, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; Manila, Philippine Islands. 


nal to be sent to Rangoon, Burma; Shanghai, China; 
Japan; 


Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell 
and Julia Ward Howe have heen given to the Journal to sell in 
Any 
value these highly. 
On February 1 they will 


The autographs of Mary A. 
the interests of the paper. There is only one of each. 


suffragist who cares for autographs will 
We offer them for sale for one month. 
20 to the highest bidder. 


Massachusetts has just sent us a 
Woman's 


has just 


An ardent suifragist in 
postal card showing her brother's 


Another 


where the 
valued friend 
sent us four new subscriptions, saying that she will not renew 


store 


Journal is always for sale. 


her own subscription, for she wants to buy a number of papers 


each week from the local news stand which sells the Journal. 
She says she wants to see that the news stand gets plenty of 
encouragement to continue carrying the suffrage paper. 

Kver so many suffragists make themselves responsible for 
the sale of a certain number of papers each week. Some take 
12 and some take 25. Others take more and sell them, too, 





A number of people have written to say that they will speak 
at no suffrage meeting in the future without calling the atten- 
tion of the audience to the suffrage paper and asking the audi- 
ence then and there to buy and subscribe. The results of this 
little effort are splendid, 


One woman wrote us this week that she always reads the 
advertisements in the Woman's Journal first. We think there 
are not many like her in the country, but we know there are 
many who read all of the advertisements sometime before they 
begin to look for the next issue. If you read our advertisements 
will you kindly let our advertisers know it? You might write to 
other advertisers telling them to try the Journal for their ad- 
vertising. You may be sure it will pay. The average adver- 
tiser is simply waiting to find out if it would pay him to try our 


columns. 


Many letters like the following reach us every week: 
“Enclosed you will find an order for $1.00, for which please 


send me your valuable paper during the year 1913. I have five 


of our church members and one-fifth of our criminals. 
“Yours very truly, 


“J. L. Doan.” 


t 


give women the vote, the prostitute will be a voter.” 


had the vote to give, the first woman that I would give it to 
would be 
sisters who have the same right to the franchise as myself, and| They are already clamoring in England that this sort of de- 
I rejoice to see the progress being made toward the granting of} mocracy threatens human life. 
full suffrage to the class of our people that furnishes two-thirds|™menace to human life; the withholding of democracy has al-' 
ways been a menace to human life, and always will be. 
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“We find the family cannot\get on without it. The boys in 
said to me, ‘Why doesn’t the 





“Well, I will give a quarter towards it.’ 

“The other boy and the\girl also chipped in—so here we 
send a dollar that the progressive paper may appear regularly.” 
—— 

“I desire to add a word about the Journal. It is so good 
that I feel like writing a word of appreciation every week, but, 
of course, one never quite does that. There is nothing quite 
equal to the Journal, nor ever will be while it has Miss Black- 
well's editorials. She has the happy faculty of seeming to 
speak the ‘last word’ upon so many subjects, whether it be the 
Titanic disaster or an effusion by Kipling or by the editor of the 
Hlome Journal. But in just one way the Journal might be still 
more helpful. This is to have the weekly index printed on the 
first column as it did for a long time. Then it was easy to run 
quickly over the file and find any especially valuable article, and 
I always underlined those for readier reference. Its usefulness 
for reference purposes would be much enhanced by the index. 

“Lavinia R. Davis.” 





“I prize and appreciate the paper and find it helpful in keep- 
ing me abreast of the times in women’s work. | forward it 
io a friend who I know enjoys it equally with myself. I am 
sure the paper is doing much along the line of education for the 
boom of equal suffrage, not only for this Union but also for the 
entire world. 

“Emily A. Cox,” 





“On my way home | attended, at their request, the Nebraska 
Suffrage Association Convention at Omaha, It would have done 
your heart good to hear the fervid appeals for the support of the 
Woman's Journal. Send them bundles of the Journal, for they 
are hoping to establish headquarters in January, for a 1913 cam- 
paign. Mrs. Draper Smith, 624 Park Ave., Omaha, is the new 
president. They are brim full of enthusiasm and their men 


It is delightful. 
“Helen N, Eacker.” 


“I find my Journal is not coming and as that is necessary 
for my personal comfort | enclose check for $1.50. 
“Sarah P. Kroosey.” 


“I have not received the Journal for several weeks. Kindly 
see that it is correctly addressed as our streets were newly num- 
bered a year ago. It is the only publication that I pay for, my 
desk being piled high with editorial exchanges, and I want it. 

“C. A, Huling.” 





“I wish to express my appreciation of the Journal. I do 
not think there is another paper of its class that approaches it 
for freshness, interest and variety, and it would be hard to find 
abler editorial work anywhere than Miss Blackwell's. 

“Helen Z. M. Rodgers.” 


“T enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription to your paper. It 
is a most valuable and interesting paper. 
“Mrs. George W. Richardson.” 





Mrs. E. F. Feickert, the new president of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association, has pledged 100 new subscribers 
to the Woman’s Journal. She is already sending in names. She 
has written that she has just sent out a request to all the 
leagues of the State Association to work for new subscribers to 
the Woman's Journal. She writes also that she will speak 
about it at every meeting to which she goes. Mrs. Clara S. 
Laddey, the member of the National Association [Executive 
Committee, has always been a good friend of the Journal, and 
backs up Mrs. Feickert in her pledge for 100 subscribers. 





So far as we know, the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
is the only one in the country which has a Woman's Journal de- 
partment and prints on its letter-heads the name of the chair- 
man of the Journal work. Mrs. Lillian N. Brown is the chair- 
man this year and is doing excellent work for the Journal. Al- 
though Illinois and Wisconsin have pledged within the past 
seven months about 2500 new subscribers to the Journal, this 
is not all that Illinois intends to do for the suffrage paper. The 
president of the State Association, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, is 
soon to make a tour of the State and says that she will lose no 
opportunity to advertise the Woman's Journal. Mrs. Lillian N. 
Brown, the Journal Chairman, writes: “I also have plans for 
selling the Journal on the streets, and I think there is a 


chance of placing it in some of the periodical stores. I believe 





workers she knows to get up a Journal rally to take subscrip- 
tions and sell papers. Miss Jeanson did splendid work for the 
Journal at the National Convention in Philadelphia. 


Nevada has been doing splendid service to increase the circu- 


C. A. Richardson, the Woman's Journal secretary of the State,| ; 
has secured 50 new subscriptions within three months. This is 
splendid work for a far-Western sparsely populated State. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 





All over Europe people have been saying to me, “If you 
To that}! 
my auswer has at least the merit of simplicity. I say, “If I 


the prostitute, because no woman needs it more.” 





seem as enthusiastic as they are and urge them to active work. |: 


Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld Dr. 


Hlenry B. 


Alice Stone 
Garrison, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, Miss Agnes E 











PUT WOMAN ON BOARD | 


Boston women should remember that registration closes 
on Dec, 24. If not already on the list, register and be ready to 
cast your vote for Miss Frances G. Curtis. No reader of 
the Journal needs argument to show the importance of hav- 
ing a woman on the school committee. Miss Curtis is excep- 
tionally competent, and has had large experience with chil- 
dren, She ought to be elected; but, as there are still many 
persons not awake to the need of a woman on the committee, 
those who realize that need should both vote and work for 
her. A. 8. B. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


Statement of Ownership, Management, etc., of The 
Woman's Journal, published Weekly at Boston, 
Massachusetts. Required by Act of August 24, 1912. 
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Editor: Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock Street, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

Business Manager: Agnes E. Ryan, 32 
Street, Winthrop, Massachusetts. 

Publisher: The Proprietors of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of stock: 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. M. A. Evans, 17 Gloycester Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mabel L. Taylor, 1331 Columbia Road, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
estate of Rebecca Bowker, address unknown. 
Estate of A. A. Burrage, care A. F. Poole, 31 
Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Estate of John Gage, Vineland, New Jersey. 
Estate of Louise S. Cabot, care N. W. Cabot, 60 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Estate of Carrie P. Lacoste, address unknown. 
Estate of John W. Hutchinson, Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of Portia Gage, Vineland, New Jersey. 
Florence Bellville, 1951 East 66th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
May E. Anderson, The Lenox Hotel, Buffalo, New 
York. 
Proprietors of The Woman's Journal, 585 Boy'ls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, NONE. 
The PROPRIETORS OF THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
By AGNES E. RYAN, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this eighteenth 
day of October, 1912. Charles W. Blood, Notary Pub- 
lic. (My commission expires October, 1916.) ie 
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OTHER SHAREHOLDERS NAMED 


New Workers Take Place of Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





In accordance with the new law enacted this year, we give 
above the names of the stockholders in the Woman's Journal 
Corporation who hoid more of the total stock. 
Since the subject has come up, we think our readers will be 
interested to know the names of the rest of our stockholders, 
and we, therefore, give their names here. 

It will be noted that, while many of the names belong to 


l per cent. or 


women of the present generation, there are others whose names 
appear in these lists who are no longer living. 
the Woman's Journal office has been notified of the death of a 
shareholder. In other cases no notice has been sent us, and 
although we know that deaths have occurred, we do not, in 
some cases, know the names of the heirs or of the persons now 
holding these certificates of stock. We, therefore, do not know 
in which cases we should write “Estate of” instead of the name 
of the original stockholder. Two years ago we made an effort 
to get the names and addresses of all persons holding shares of 
stock in this corporation, but we were not successful in getting 
all names, We, therefore, ask our readers to read the lists of 
stockholders that appear on this page and send us the names 


In some cases, 


and addresses of all relatives or heirs of any of the persons who 
are not now living and whose names appear in these lists. 
Among the persons or estates owning less than 1 per cent 
are the following: 

Miss Jane Addams 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen 
Miss Mary Johnston 

Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw 
Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell 
Miss Florence Hope Luscomb Mr. Charles Richardson 
Mrs. Helen D. Stearns A. P. Ware 

Mrs. H. E. Flansburg Sarah G. Wilkinson 


Mrs. Clara E. Clement Waters 
C. 1. Wilby 

Mr. Henry Mayo 

Augusta Daggett 


Mr. George B. Loring 


we could use some of the newsy booklets. We now have on] Miss Catharine M. MeGinley Mr. Charles W. Slack 
hand subscription blanks and posters.” Mr. Francis J. Garrison Mr. John Whitehead 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith Mr. E. D. Winslow 
Miss Nora Perkins Jeanson of Wisconsin is urging-all the] Miss Agnes E. Ryan Mr. Harrison Bliss 


Mercy B. Jackson 


In this connection we review a bit of Journal history of 


which our readers will doubtless be glad to be reminded. 


The Woman's Journal was founded in 1870 by Lucey Stone, 


Blackwell, S. E. Sewall, Ebenezer D. Draper, Caroline 


lation of the Woman's Journal. A State Woman's Journal sec-|M. Severance and Julia Ward Howe. The first board of di 
retary has written to every county branch secretary to help; rectors of the corporation, elected in 1870, consisted of Lucy 
secure new subscribers generally throughout the State. Mrs./ Stone, E. D. Draper, Caroline M. Severance, Nathaniel White. 


ind Henry Mayo. Henry 8. Blackwell was the treasurer and 


Miss Sarah Grimkée Weld was the clerk. 


Among the well-known suffragists whose names have ap 


peared on the books as owners of stock in this corporation are 
Mrs. Armenia 8S. 
Vogl, William B. Stone, Stephen S. 


Harriet M. Pitman, Susie Crane 
Foster, Thomas Wentworth 


White, Mrs. 
ligginson, and Julia Ward Howe. 

The present board of directors are Miss 
Judith W. Smith, Mr. Francis J. 
Ryan 

We shall be glad to answer inquiries about shares of stock 


members of the 
Blackwell, Mrs. 





If they 


ell me that the victim of White Slavery will vote, I say, “Far 





etter the slave than the slaver.”-—Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Democracy has never been a! Which are now for sale. 
we believe we should have a splendid list of new names to take 
the place of the distinguished 
founded the Woman's Journal nearly forty-three years ago 


With the increased interest in suffrage 


little band of suffragists who 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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RMER ANTIS 
SPEAK IN BOSTON 


Mr. and Mrs. Owen-Phillips, of 
England, Make Convincing 
Speeches for Equal Suffrage 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen-Phillips of Eng- 

land were guests of the Massachusets 

W. S. A. and the Boston E. 8. A. for 

G. G., Tuesday afternoon. Mrs, Marion 

Booth Kelly presided, and Mrs. Maud 

Wood Park told of the National Sut- 

frage Convention at Philadelphia. Mr. 

Mrs. Owen-Phillips made 

quent speeches for suffrage. They are 





and elo- 


touring this country in the interests 
of the cause, and expect to speak 
many times. Mr. Owen-Phillips is a 


member of the Church League fol 
Woman Suffrage in England, 


hopes to be able to accomplish good 


and 


among the churches here. He said, 
among many other interesting things: 
“Woman is the cheapest raw material 
in the market. She needs to organize 
for her own protection, and she needs 
herself and for the race 


Mrs. Owen-Phillips wishes 


the vote for 
as well.” 

woman to have the ballot chiefly as a 
“There 
is no sex in progress,” Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen-Phillips have been 
the 
for- 


means of self-development. 


she said 
their words are al) 


antis, and 


more convincing because of their 
mer attitude. 

The musicale given Tuesday morn- 
ing at the Hotel Tuilleries, Boston, by 
the ways and means committee of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 


Benjamin F. Pitman is chairman, was 


of which Mrs. 
a great success. 

The Boston E. S. A. for good 
ernment is planning to have Mrs, Car 


gOv- 


rie Chapman Catt speak in Boston at 


Tremont Temple either the last of 


January or the first of February. 


The pageant, “Every Woman's 
Road,” written and managed by Miss 
Josephine Hammond, will be given by 
the Boston Association at Jordan Hall 
two consecutive evenings in March. 

league to be affili- 
Woman 
Suffrage Association was recently or- 
ganized in The 
was held at the home of Mrs. William 
Mrs. Booth 


spoke. Temporary officers were chosen 


A new suffrage 


ated with the Massachusetts 


Worcester. meeting 


Forbes. Marion Kelly 
and 85 persons signed as members. 


At a meeting of the Boston Central 


W. Cc. T. U. at Chipman Hall, Dee. 
16, Mrs. Kelly, who was a speaker, 
found nearly nine-tenths of those 


present enthusiastic suffragists 


Miss 


before the 


Margaret Foley spoke Dec. 16 


Council of Jewish Womer; 
at the Jewish Temple, Boston. 
A jubilee meeting for the suf- 
frage States held by the 
Stone League last 
Brookfield, Mass. 


Jeeman presided. 


new 
Lucey 
West 
Stone 


was 

week in 
Mrs. Phebe 

Mrs. 
Stevenson spoke on “The Spirit 
Woman Suffrge.’ 
were papers by Mrs. Holmes, 
Alice White and Mrs. D. G. Hitch 


Katherine 
Lent 
ual Significance of 
There 
Mrs 


cock. Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell told 
of the National Convention, and there 
were addresses by several ministers 


und a doctor 


Governor-elect Hodges of Kansas 
says that he shall appoint women to a 
of offices. 


fair number 


Rabbi Fleischer’ will 


course ot 


begin his 


Thursday evening lectures 


ut 747 Boylston street, Boston, on 
Jan. 2, with a talk on “The New 
American.” Jan. 30 he will discuss 


“The Status of Woman.” Many other 


interesting themes are on the list. 


the 
Woman 
Laidlaw's office 
decided to raise 
$10,000 for suffrage work, and to hold 
a monster banquet in 


The executive committee of 
New York Men's 


Suffrage 


League for 
Mr. 
They 


met in 
last week. 
February with 
fame. 
During the last ten months the League 
60,000 letters 
40,000 

com- 


four speakers of international 


has sent out more than 
than 
present at the 
George Foster 
the League; 
chairman of the 
Max Eastman, 


and circulars and more 


booklets. Those 
mittee meeting 
Peabody, president of 
James L. Laidlaw, 


executive committee; 


were 


secretary; R. C. Beadle, executive sec- 


retary; Prof. John Dewey of Colum- 
bia, Swinburne Hale, Coi. Frederick S. 
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MICHIGAN BOILS 
WITH TURMOIL 


(Concluded from $01.) 


page 


thur, “but the constantly reiterated as- 
surances that each and every man and 
woman in the State knows that we won 
the election by a good majority #s vast- 
ly consoling and promising, if we 
have to go through another campaign, 
which is quite likely.” 
May Nullify Vote 

Court proceedings begun Monday by 
the Wayne County suffrage organiza- 


tion may result in nullifying the en- 
tire vote cast throughout Michigan on 
the constitutional amendment, accord- 
i suffragists, 


ing to attorneys for the 


who express doubt if any legal elec- 
tion has been had on the question. 
Michigan's Supreme Court will- un- 
doubtedly be asked eventually to pass 
on the question of the uninitialed bal 
lots 
Chance of Victory 

The board of county canvassers fin- 
ished its work Saturday, having re- 
counted the city complete and all but 
The 
1,241 votes on the en- 
tire On the other hand, the 
uninitialed the suf- 
fragist leaders have kept careful tally, 
total 12,000, of which they as- 


sert a large majority are against suf- 


seven of the townships. suffra- 
gists have lost 
recount. 

ballots, of which 
about 
frage. They say that if these ballots 
are thrown out under the election law 
Michigan. Of 
ballots 


will win in 
count, 1,421 
found to lack initials. 
Apply for Writ 
aul Weadock, acting for 
the Wayne County suffragists, applied 
Hosmer Dec. 9% for a 
of mandamus directing the canvass- 
ing board to reject all uninitialed bal- 
lots cast in the vote on the suffrage 
amendment Nov. 5. 
If all these ballots are thrown out 
the suffrage recount loss. of 1,861 
would be reduced to 349. 
It has been practically decided to 


suffrage 


Saturday's were 


Attorney 


to Judge writ 
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JANE ADDAMS 
EXPLAINS 
“WHY 1 WENT INTO POLITICS” 


What she believes she has accomplished: and 
answering the fear of her friends that her politi- 
cal alliance weakened her philanthropic work 
and standing. With a clarion note, strong and 
sure, the President of Hull House opens her new 
department in 


THE JANUARY 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For Sale Everywhere at 15 Cents 


Independence Square, 
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not sustain the suffragists’ appeal for 
the discarding of uninitialed ballots. 
Postpone Decision 

After an entire afternoon spent in 
argument by the attorneys for and 
the cause of woman suffrage, 
Detroit News of Dee. 14, 
Hally and Codd, be 
fore whom the arguments were made, 
that they will 
decision Monday as to 
whether the ballots on which Detroit- 
ers expressed their desires in the suf: 
frage matter and which were not ini- 
tialed by the inspectors are legal. 

Attorney Paul Weadock, represent- 
suffrage answered 
representing 


against 
says the 
Judges Hosmer, 
retired, announcing 


render their 


ing the 
Judge Carpenter, 
the intervenor, Dr. Emil Rosinger, de- 
that the board of 
right to go into 
cited cases in 


forces, 
who, 
clared canvassers 
a recount, 
which va- 
rious courts have so ruled. Attorney 
Ward Choate, who, as a member of 
the board, was the first to discuss the 
problems, declared the matter of the 
uninitialed ballots to be purely a 
point of law, and said that the think- 
ing friends of the suffrage cause do 
not want it carried by a narrow view 
of the law. 


had no 


and several 


The judges also signified their in- 
tention to rule on the question of the 
right of the board of canvassers to 
certify to the original count, various 
discrepancies having been found in it. 

Another Vote 

The belief is expressed that if the 
matter is carried up to the Supreme 
Court that body may nullify the en- 
tire election. Re-submission of the 
amendment, under and gener: 
understood regulations with a 
vote at the election next April, seems 


better 
ally 


certain. 
Recount Shows Loss 


1,861 votes in 
Added to the 


The suffragists lost 
the Wayne recount. 
previous State total of 686 against 
suffrage this leaves the amendment 
defeated by 2,547 votes. 

The original totals announced fer 
Wayne County were: ‘Yes, 34,930; no, 





make a test case of the Wayne vote 





Greene and James L. Robinson. 


in the event the Cireuit Court does 


46,902. Majority against, 11,972. 
The totals at the end of the recount 
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Yes, 33,540; no, 47,372. Ma- 
jority against, 13,833. 

The “yes” vote thus lost 1,390 votes 
in the recount, while the “no” vote 
gained 471, the total being 1,861 net 
loss to suffrage. 

The wninitialed ballots stand: 
5,190; no, 6,702. Majority against, 
1,512. Even with these ballots out the 
suffrage recount loss of 1,861 is not 
wiped away, but would he reduced 
to 349. This additional loss, added to 
the previous total of 686 against in 
the whole State, would make the ma- 


stood: 


Yes, 


jority against 1,035. 
The uninitialed ballots in other 
parts of the State are an unknown 


factor and their rejection might place 
suffrage ahead. 

Fortune might play the suffragists 
a mean trick and a majority of the 
discarded ballots be favorable to the 
amendment. However, the uninitialed 
ballots were those voted late in the 
day in almost every case, and it is be- 
lieved this will tend to favor the suf- 
fragists. 


Saginaw Tangle 


The report from Saginaw that the 
equal suffrage returns as made to the 
State Board of Canvassers were not 
certified to by the entire county board 
of canvassers is correct, it having ap- 
peared that the county clerk sent in 
the returns which were certified to by 
him and, it is said, by the chairman 
of the board, but the names of the two 
remaining the board do 
not appear. 

Just what effect this will have on 
the equal suffrage election in Saginaw 
will be decided later. As the returns 
were not properly certified to, accord- 
ing to reports from Saginaw, and a 
recount is in progress, just what ac- 
tion will be necessary to straighten 
out the tangle is not known. 

It ig thought here that if the cor- 
rected returns are sent in and certi- 
fied to by the entire board, they 
will be counted. The State Board of 
Canvassers met last night, but as no 
returns were in from Wayne and Kent 
counties an adjournment was taken 
until Saturday. 


members of 


Song Sheaf,”’ 
suffrage songs besides the 17 included 


be ordered from the 
Garfield Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
price 10 cents. 


WORE thce 


Dean Mussey Is Proposed for 
Position as Judge of Washing- 
ton Juvenile Court 





Dean Ellen Spencer Mussey of the 


Washington College of Law is, accord- 


ing to report, the strongest opponent 


of Judge Lacey for the position as 
judge of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Lacey, who is the present incumbent, 
expired 
ae ment either of him or Dr. Mussey is 


The term of Judge 
last June, and the appoint- 


*xpected soon. 
Dr. Mussey is the only woman dean 


of a law school in the world, and has 
nearly as many men as women in at: 
tendance at 
of Law. 


the Washington College 
She has received the en- 
lorsements of many prominent per- 


sons, 


The Vermont Senate, by a vote ot 


14 to 13, has passed a bill granting 
to women taxpayers who own prop- 


‘rty valued at $200 or more the right 
o vote in municipal affairs on all mat- 
ers relating to taxation and the rais- 


2 ing and appropriation of money. 

= 

* 

Al In half a dozen Massachusetts cities 
HS women have cast an unprecedently 


In Fall 


River, 10,000 women turned out, and 


nterest in the choice of the school 
oard is said to have wholly overshad- 


owed all other features of the elec- 


ion. 


Eugenie M. Rayé-Smith has got out - 
1 new edition of her “Equal Suffrage 
containing three new 
n the first edition. The booklet may 

author, at 519 


The Iowa E. S. A. hag started a one- 


Ee page bulletin of suffrage news, such 
Y as the Illinois and Nebraska suffra- 


gists are already issuing. It is called 
the Iowa Suffragist, and is edited by 
Mrs. Carrie V. A. Lucas of Clarion, 
recorder of Wright County. It is full 
of interesting local news. Such bulle- 
tins are of great use in keeping the 
suffrage clubs of a State in touch 
with one another. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


Blake, Edith. 





The position of wom- 


en in China. Living Age. Boston. 
December 14. 
Fawcett, Millicent Garrett. The 


election fighting policy of the National 
Union of Women's Suffragé Societies. 


Fortnightly Review. London. De- 
cember. 

Hamilton, Helen. Suffragette fac- 
tories: (English schools for girls). 
National Review. London. Decem- 
ber. Anti. 

Kenney, Rowland. Women’s suf: 
frage; the militant movement. in 
ruins. English Review. London. De- 


cember. 

MacNaughton, John. Woman's in- 
fluence. University Magazine. To- 
ronto. December. Anti. 

Nell, Bernarda von. Frauenstimm- 
recht und weilbliche Gutachten in of- 
fentlichen Angelegenheiten. Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, Berlin, December. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 








ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


Mend that Broken Piece of China 
or Bric-a-Brac with 





For repairing china, glassware, fur- 


niture, meerschaum, vases, books, 
leather belting and tipping  billard 
cues. Also leather and rubber cement. 


Any one of the three kinds, 15¢e per 
bottle from your dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. Major, President 
461 Pearl St. New York City 














To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print 
srs of many well known publications, among 
hem ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 

pen day and night. 
E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
22 Peari St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS OUT . The Dance of Dinwiddie. By Mar- 
FOR CHRISTMAS shall Moreton. Stewart & Kidd. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Mr. Moreton has 
J ‘ 2. SUN 2 LM WY YIN SY I aaa PLE a yy yeu ys Bray ay." taken for his subject the great Ohi 
A Woman of Genius—Romance NF Cintas, 2AM ARP, Sp AUN es ar MON Pesce UIE bev cool SMM ceo AP UNO. cde geet My sen EBD as DUD. Sot ieee AMHR. Ai SHV all) of Lisa 9 PE River fl , , 3 ried 
of the Road—Works on World Ely: He iver flood of 1884. He writes in the - 
Peace & Gilbertian vein, having an unusual 
: faculty of inventing patter rhymes. 
This | is »worthy ae 
A Woman of Genius. By Mary is book is noteworthy for its 
uaint, clever ‘ r escribing 
Austin. Doubleday, Page & Co., New q int, cle ver manner of describing 
\ York. the eventful scenes of that period. 
| A very able and realistic statement, . 
| in story form, of the difficulty pre- Three Visions and Other Poems. By 
sented to a woman of genius, under John A, Johnson. Stewart & Kidd 
present social customs, when she finds Fil’: Company, Cincinnati. Poens not by a 
‘Y= : 
herself practically forced to choose be- E G professional writer but by a practical 
tween love and art. It sets forth how Ne business man who has occupied his 
a great actress solved the question— =| leisure moments for years writing 
or how life solved it for her. The NS hoth prose and poetry. Hitherto he 
story is full of food for thought. We ae has been too modest to sign his name. 
shall have more to say about this book oN: ale The poems give evidence of being 
later. at NZ the work of a keenly observing, wide- 
| on Ep Ale ly read and extensively traveled 
The Woman's Atheneum. Published NS A writer. 
by the Woman’s Atheneum, 506 Olive Fl aE 
street, St. Louis. NS S False Modesty. By k. BB. Lowry, 
Nine large and handsome volumes, * All ila M. DD. Published by Forbes & Co., 
full of illustrations, deal respectively EN: ae Chicago; price, 50 cents. 
with Personality and Appearance, aU NS A little book of good counsel in ref- 
} treating of physical education and Fl ae erence to matters of sex, and the dan- 
beauty; Costume and Character, tell- Ns ° ° “ . ” . NS cers resulting from ignorance If it 
; : P SN: ao1sts PH rn ‘ A j 
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What Shall We Do? 
“What shall the 525,000 teachers in 
the public schools do to help in the 
solution of this problem? Believing 
that intelligence in the voting booth 








Yale Doctor Says He Might As 
Well As Try to Vote for Her— 
Government Not Divine Right 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
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To The Dealers . 
If you're in need of Educator 
Wafers, or any of the other kinds 
of Educator Crackers, just phone 
Fort Hill 3710, or write our 
Boston Office,37 Batterymarch 
Street. Your orders will be given 
prompt and careful attention. 
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HAS LARGE CLUB 


Officers of Indiana Organization 
Promise to Make Ten Converts 
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would substitute love. Women, 
good housewives and 
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home-makers, 


ment of the State the same thrift, or- 
der and good management that goes 
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New York Herald Complains Be- 
cause of Few Anti Contribu- 
tions to Contest 
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Each into the making of the home—a house| The New York Herald lately of-| «Teacher said we all was brothers | 2™¥ Of 10,000 a year. 
pea: ae being a home only if love is there.| fered a prize of $100 for the best let-| 41° sisters.” peeeee 
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a suffrage club with 250 charter metn- 
bers, the largest charter membership 
of any similar league in Indiana. The 
members were obtained as the result 
of one week's work. The Terre Haute 
Star says of the new society: 

“It is unique in its organization In 
that the greater part of its-officers are 
volunteers, whose duty it is to make 
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Monsignor John H. 
vicar general of the Trenton (N. J.) 
in a recent address in 
that city that, while he did not be- 
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the 


best letter against it. The editor 
complains of the scarcity of anti let- 
ters, and appeals for more. He says: 

“An oft-repeated argument against 
woman suffrage is the statement that 
half the women do not wish to vote. 
The letters do not bear this out, for 
the suffragist letters outnumber the 
‘antis’ ten to one.” 


MRS. M. F. FISK 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Formerly 322 Boylston Sireet 
It would give me great pleas- 

ure to see you in my New Red 

Glove Shop, 44 West Street. 


the raid of the suffra 


gettes on the mail boxes, not one was 


aged by recent 


actually destroyed, and all but twenty 


have been delivered to the persons 


addressed. 





The Idaho State Congress of 
| Mothers, through its legislative depart- 
ment, will introduce in the coming 


ten converts each to the cause with- ialalancaiie The extending of Arlin a ie ; ts é . 
7 eS : : : gton, Legislature a bill providing for medi- 

in the school in two weeks, and to| !!evs women should vote, he felt sure} Rev. Anna H. Shaw is among the Street obliged me to seek a omen eal endiniention eatin, coe 

continue this effort in their various|‘®e time was not far distant when| chief speakers engaged by National location, and I hope the one, diseases before marriage certificates 

places of residence. No fees will be| they would. Committeeman W. A. White for the ieee will hn neniininns fat wines lave tanned 

charged, other than voluntary con- Progressive party doings in Topeka on We are now chewin ee af 

tributions for literature, badges or Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, the po-| Feb. 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday). She will : ibe 8¢| A new kind of suffrage flag was dis- 
‘ r ; l Hicew ? Les Anactes. 1 : e ais mkt variety of gloves for men, women’ “ Surrag S wes oe 

posters. The organization includes; licewoman of Los Angeles, is arous-|speak not as a Progressive party wom- hi : “ played at the Nebraska State Suffrage 

both men and women.” ing much interest through the coun-|an but as a leader in the suffrage and children in fashionable : 


Miss Louise Barbour is the Dresi- | try by her addresses, and is convert- 
dent, and the twenty volunteers who ing people and officials wholesale to 
will seek to spread education on the the need of having women on the 
question will be known as the presi- force to look after women and young 


dent’s cabinet. 


people. 


movement. 





Kate Barnard of Oklahoma puts in 
some words for equal suffrage in her 
addresses at the East. 





will be much 

Christmas Gifts. 
Very sincerely, 

MISS FISK. 


appreciated 





lengths, styles and colors which 


as thread, for Michigan. 


Convention. It bore nine stars firmly 
tenth hanging by a 
Someone pass- 
,ing by tore Michigan off, but the wom- 
/en fastened it on again. They hope 


the incident will prove prophetic, 


sewn on, and a 


